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BENEFACTORS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Tue year 1842 was signalized for the number and value of the 
benefactions made to Common Schools. These benefactions have been 
not only very useful in themselves, but they indicate a change in public 
opinion. They are valuable as gifts, but still more so as promises,—as 
the harvest of a single year may be worth much in itself, but far less 
than the tree, or the field, which promises annual harvests. Until the 
splendid gift for the establishment of the Normal Schools,—which has 
already done incalculable good,—what cause ever received fewer boun- 
ties than the Public Schools? The earth was parched below them, and 
the heavens were as brass above, and therefore they became as a desert 
place. They had, indeed, some empty, verbal blessings; but a man 
may better live on charity-soup,—one turnip to four pailfuls of water, 
—than on the blessings of an open mouth accompanied with a close 
hand. It was a Carnival of good words, but a Lent of good deeds. 
Shakspeare’s apothecary must have tried this fare. Where men do 
nothing but bid us “ God speed,” we are not sure whether they like our 
cause, or Wish us to begone out of their way. In the days of miracles, it 
might do to say, “ Silver and gold have I none,” if the declaration were 
followed by a supernatural energy of healing; but, in our non-miracu- 
lous times, we want silver and gold, or, at least, a man’s voice and vote, 
to accomplish any good object. The cause of education is not a chame- 
leon, able to live on air. It must have Substantial, worldly, earthly 
nourishment, as well as manna from heaven. Money given for this 
cause, if for any on earth, loses all taint of sordidness, becomes conse- 
crated, and is treasure laid up in heaven. 

We have been led to these remarks by reflecting upon the private 
donations, made to promote the welfare of Common Schools, during 
the last year, in the two States of Massachusetts and New York. 

The earliest donation, of any considerable amount, made in Massa- 
chusetts, was that of 


Joun Cuasr, Esq, 


of Cabotville, in Springfield. The school district, to which Mr. Chase 

belongs, having erected a most excellent schoolhouse, at a cost of ten 

thousand dollars, on a commanding and beautiful site, with spaciops 

yards, and a play-ground containing more than an acre, that gentleman 

gave the sum of one thousand dollars, for the purpose of finishing the 

Whole with walks, trees, and other appropriate and beautiful ornaments. 
Soon after this, we had the pleasure of learning that the 
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Hox. Sreruen C, Puiuirs, 


of Salem, had given to the school committee of that city the sum of 
twenty-four hundred dollars, to be expended for the benefit of its Public 
Schools. As all the schoolhouses in that city, except that of the Latin 
and English High School, had very recently been rebuilt or remodelled, 
according to the very best plans, it was deemed expedient to appro- 
priate the above donation to the enlargement and embellishment of the 
Latin and English High School building. 

This work has been executed in the finest style; and the result js, 
that there is not, in this country, nor, so far as we have examined the 
plans and descriptions of schoolhouses in Europe, any thing of the kind 
which can be compared, in point of beauty and elegance, to the Latin 
and Enélish High Schoolhouse in Salem. 

It gives us the greatest pleasure to record, in this place, as it belongs 
here in the order of time, a magnificent act of generosity and patriot- 
ism, performed in behalf of the schools in the State of New York, 


by the 
Hon. James Wapswortu, 


of Geneseo, in that State. Within the last eighteen months, Mr. 
Wadsworth, at his own private expense, engaged two gentlemen, both 
extensively and favorably known to the public, to prepare a work, 
designed equally to enlist the public regard in favor of the schools, and 
so to improve the schools that they might be worthy of the public favor. 
These gentlemen were the Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Union College, Schenectady, and George B. Em- 
erson, Esq., of Boston, President of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, &c. &e. During the last season, they completed their work, by 
the production of a book, in two parts, entitled, “The School, and the 
Schoolmaster,”’—the first part having been written by Dr. Potter, the 
last by Mr. Emerson. It is a duodecimo volume of 552 pages. Where 
those gentlemen were previously known, the perusal of this work will 
sustain their high reputation ; where they were not known, it will estab- 
lish one for them. 

Mr. Wadsworth, in addition to the expense of causing the work to 
be prepared, has gratuitously presented a copy of it to every school 
district in the State of New York,—almost eleven thousand in number ; 
one to each incorporated academy, and one to each deputy superin- 
tendent, in the same State ; one to each of the governors of the several 
States, &c. Ke. 

This is not the first noble act of liberality, performed by Mr. Wads- 
worth, for the cause of universal education. For years past, he has 
been printing and circulating educational addresses, tracts, pamphlets, 
&c., amongst the people of that State ; and probably has done far more 
than any other individual in it to bring into existence, and to give an 
impulse to those mighty movements in behalf of popular instruction, 
which now entitle New York to a preéminent rank amongst her sister 
States, in this sacred cause. We believe Mr. Wadsworth as well en- 
titled to be considered the author of the magnificent scheme of district 
school libraries—in which that State set a glorious example to the 
world,—as any other individual in it; or, if the honor of originating 
and carrying out such a plan for human amelioration is too great to 
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belong to any one man, we believe that he is entitled to, at least, as 
farge a share of it as any other person. Had it not been for him, this 
grand moral enterprise, which has now become history in the State 
of New York, which has already been imitated in Massachusetts, 
and which holds out an illustrious example to all the other States in 
the Union, might now have been only an idea, lying ineffective and 
dormant, in some dreamer’s mind. 

In fine, we believe Mr. Wadsworth to have done as much to develop 
the moral and intellectual resources of the State of New York, as De 
Witt Clinton did to develop its natural treasures ; and when men shall 
prize the former possessions as highly as the latter, he will be held in as 
honorable and affectionate remembrance. 

But the crowning excellence and glory of all such acts is, their ten- 
dency to reproduce themselves. There is a contagious, life-imparting 
energy in good deeds, as well as a contamination in evil ones. The 
spirit of generosity does not stop with the individual act of bounty which 
manifests it. It excites others to rank themselves in the same fellow- 
ship by deeds of kindred benevolence. It is inspiring. It is creative. 
It is governed by a higher law than the things of earth. Worldly 
acquisitions have a limit, which neither the most shrewd nor the most 
fortunate can surpass. All temporal aggrandizement soon comes to an 
end,—perhaps to a reverse. Hurras for the triumphs of ambition may 
rend the welkin ; but the air will hardly subside into silence sooner than 
their false glory vanishes away. But a good deed is instinct with an 
uuortal spirit; and it has the prerogative of calling into existence a 
perpetual succession of other deeds, in other lands, and in ages long 
subsequent, which are formed, as was the perfect workmanship of God 
in Paradise, in its own image of goodness. Yes, ages after good men 
have been translated to a better world, they may look down upon what 
was once their transitory abode, and behold the offspring of their own 
benevolent actions multiplying in numbers, and shedding ever-accfimu- 
lating blessings upon the race. Even happier is their lot than that of 
the fabled Berecynthia, 

** Who sees around her, in the blest abode, 
A hundred sons, and every son a god!” 


Shortly after an account of what Mr. Wadsworth had done for the 
State of New York reached this city, a gentleman, now elevated to the 
highest municipal office in Boston, the 


Hon. Martin Brivmer, 


the present Mayor of the city, authorized and requested the editor of 
this Journal, in his capacity of Secretary of the Board of Education, to 
cause to be prepared and distributed one copy of the above-mentioned 
work of Messrs. Potter and Emerson, to each district school, and to 
each board of superintending school committee men, in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

As there are some districts in the State which contain more than one 
school, Mr. Brimmer’s desire is, that one copy shall be furnished to 
every Public School in the Commonwealth. 

A number of copies, therefore, will be prepared for each of the 
towns, equal to the number of Public Schools which such towns re- 
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spectively appear to have, according to the Abstract of the Massa- 
chusetts School Returns for 1841-2, in addition to one copy for the 
committee of cach town. 

It is expected that the above copies will be ready for delivery to 
the school committees of the respective towns, or to their agents, duly 
authorized by writing, by the middle of February next, at the store of 
Fowte & Caren, No. 184 Washington Street, Boston. 





He who resolves to amend has God on his side. 





READING. 


The bad taste of too many readers of the present day is attributa- 
ble, in no small degree, to the flood tide of light literature which has, 
within a few years, deluged the country beyond all precedent. One 
can scarcely move out without passing some dozen young men with 
books, evidently of this character, under their arms. This is wrong; 
and though we do not intend to utter a tirade against all works of the 
imagination, yet we would suggest that, in youth, when the passions 
are strong, and imagination has a controlling tendency to predominate 
over reason, all mental food, calculated to pamper it at the expense of 
the more sober and practical powers of the mind, should be avoided. 
It may not be denied that there is a class of people whom the perusal 
of such works as these might improve ; those, for instance, of a cold, 
phlegmatic constitution, who, like Jonathan, in the examination of a 
curiosity like Niagara Falls, would only be struck with the idea that it 
would make a fine mill-site. 

It so happens, however, that these are the very people not to relish 
or read writings of this kind; and therefore; in all cases, we would 
recommend those works which are models of chastity of style, and 
strength of thought and diction, commonly denominated the English 
classics. Addison, Burke, Johnson, and a thousand others, might be 
specified. Yet how many days and nights, which might be profitably 
devoted to these works, are spent on those which can afford, at most, 
but a momentary pleasure, and produce but a momentary gratification! 

It is really astonishing that, among the host of young men in this 
city and elsewhere, who have pretensions to acquirement, there exists 
such a lamentable ignorance of the standard classics of the Augustan 
age of England. These works should be sought, should be read, and 
re-read, by every man who aspires to be a scholar or a gentleman. It 
has never been the lot of the writer to'see one who had studied these 
attentively, who was not intelligent in his conversation, accurate in his 
language, and gentlemanly in his manners. 

As the most bulky articles are not always the heaviest, so, in litera- 
ture, treatises the most voluminous, on a given subject, are not always 
the most profitable to read. Some writers manage ideas as gold-beaters 
do metal, and make an extremely small quantity of thought cover an 
immense surface. Their works are to be avoided; for they shadow 
forth the forms of principles dimly ; and a man rises from their perusal 
as from a dream, with little to profit, and much to puzzle and confound 
him.—N. Y. State Mechanic. 
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[For the Common School Journal.] 


SCHOOL ORDER. 


I am persuaded, Mr. Editor, from much observation and experience, 
that a frequent cause of failure in school-keeping is want of order. 

Let me say a word to my younger brethren, on this subject, through 
your Journal. I trust they will take it kindly. 

"A good school must be an orderly school. I care not who may be 
its teacher, or by what name it may be called,—primary, grammar, 
English, or Latin ;—orbeEr is essential to it. 

It may be to you a pleasant school, a forward school, and even 
more ; but if it is not an orderly school, it is not, and it cannot be, truly 
and emphatically, a good school. Depend upon it, such a school is not 
effecting its entire and legitimate purpose. 


‘Order is Heaven's first law.’’ 


Creation’s work was a work of order. The apostle says, “Let all 
things be done in order ;” and if this is essential to the profitable con- 
ducting of a religious meeting, it certainly is to the successful man- 
agement of a school. The wise man classes vonfusion with “every evil 
work.” And look where you may, and into what you will, whether to 
individuals or to communities, or systems,—whether to things temporal 
or things spiritual, terrestrial or celestial—if you do not find ornper, 
you do not find beauty, strength, health, prosperity. 

A report comes to you that a man has failed in business. Examine 
his affairs; ten to one, you will find them in utter confusion. He had 
no order, no system; and, of course, he knew not where he was, what 
he possessed, or what he was doing. Order is essential in all business ; 
innone more so than in keeping school. There it must be secured. 
Death to all hopes of success without it. Oxygen is not more essen- 
tial to atmospheric vitality. Entertain not for a moment the idea that 
the various operations, movements, interests, and claims, of the school- 
room can receive their proper attention without order. I speak from 
much observation and experience. I have taught many schools; I have 
visited more; and I have been continually and every where reminded 
of the necessity of order to the life and prosperity of a school. 

Not long ago, in the town of N , I was inquiring of the school 
committee in regard to the character and success of a certain gentle- 
man, who, I knew, had been teaching there. The emphatic reply was, 
“He never brought his school to order.” He said no more, and I 
wanted no more to satisfy me that the teacher did not keep a good 
school, 

But what is school order? What does it imply? What will be 
found in a school where there is order? And how is it secured? It 
may seem late to speak of the advantages of order, after having said so 
much of its necessity. Yet a word on this point, and partly by way of 
encouragement. Children, as much as they like freedom, are fond of 
order, system. They will not only learn more, but be vastly better 
pleased in a school where things are done systematically and by rule. 
If you would please them, confine them to rule, to system, to order. 
In this way, you will accomplish more, do it better, and be happier. 
thes, will be neglected, or slighted, and you will know when you 

ve done. 
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A GOOD HOUSE, LOCATION, &c. 


1. It will mightily aid the teacher in establishing and maintainins 
order in his school, and securing to himself and his pupils all its bless. 
ings, to have a good location, and a convenient, well-furnished room, 
These have their influence, and contribute not a little to the comfort 
and progress of the pupils. A good location, subject to few interrup- 
tions, out of the way of noise ; a light, warm, and well-ventilated build- 
ing ; a room conveniently fitted up and well supplied with apparatus ;:— 
O, it is comparatively easy work to preserve order, and to secure prog- 
ress too, with such helps. Contrast with this situation that of being put 
into a cold, smoky, inconvenient, ill-ventilated schoolhouse, standing 
on the top of a hill, thrust out into the street, or on a public square, 
without apparatus or any convenience for good teaching. Yet, even 
here, under all these disadvantages, order must exist, if you would have 
a good school. The advantages of location, &c., I am aware, are, for 
the most part, matters wholly beyond the teacher’s control ; still he may 
sometimes have a voice in them. In private schools, they are matters 
entirely of individual concern. 


A PLACE FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY THING IN ITS PLACE. 
2. Again; teachers, let your motto be, “ A place for every thing, and 


every thing in its place; a time for every thing, and every thing in its 
time.” In all your plans and movements in the schoolroom, and in 
relation to the school, adhere strictly to the spirit of this precept. 


Assign to every scholar his place, and see that he “stays put.” Let 


him have a place for his books, his hat, his coat, his every thing. 
When school is closed, let every thing be put away in its proper place, 
and left in order. 

DISCOUNTENANCE BORROWING. 


3. Again; it will contribute much to order, and the apvantaaes of 
order, that every scholar is furnished with his own Toots to work with, 
so to speak. Let every one have his own books, his own slate, pencil, 
and whatever he needs to a successful prosecution of his studies. The 
principle of borrowing and lending should obtain no practical applica- 
lion, in any school, for the purpose of supplying a scholar’s ordinary 
and every-day wants. Never allow the practice. It is attended with 
trouble. It begets confusion. No school can be orderly where much 
of it is done ; and, since the law makes provision for those who cannot 
supply themselves with books, &c., the practice is wholly unnecessary. 


NEATNESS. 

4. Every orderly schoolroom is a place of neatness. Neatness 1s 
intimately connected with health and comfort, if not essential to them. 
It should certainly make a part of the business of education. Go 
into one school. You would judge, from the aspect of the room, 
that there was neither scraper, broom, nor mat, belonging to the 
establishment; or, if there were, that no scholar thought of using 
these necessary appendages. Dirt, sticks, paper, mud, and in k, 
are scattered every where, in great profusion. It looks more like @ 
pen for animals, or a cage for unclean birds, than a place for the 
education of children. Go into another. Here they manage things 
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etter: you find all the trpmvess of a domestic establishment. You 
feel better, and so do the scholars. Here is a different work of educa- 
tion going on from that of the other school. How is it?) The school- 
room is regularly swept at short and stated intervals. Every scholar, 
when he comes into the room, is required to clean his feet; and, as for 
sipping pens, and spattering ink upon the floor, or throwing about 
scraps, clippings of paper, or strippings of pens, and the like, no one 
thinks of doing it. Each scholar is provided with a pen-wiper and 
sponge, takes care of his own scraps, fragments, and clippings, and at 
night they are all thrown into a common deposit, and committed to 
the care of the sweeper. There can be no doubt which of these two 
examples should be imitated. The things of which I speak may appear 
to some small matters; but, rely upon it, they have their influence, and 
cannot be safely neglected. I add, teachers must be and do, in these 
respects, all that they require of their pupils. ‘Teachers must have 
their hat-hook, &c., and the hat must be hung upon it. Their seat, 
desk, &c., must be clean and neat. 

Neatness of person, too, must be observed, as well as neatness of the 
schoolroom. The hands, the face, the clothes, the teeth,—in a word, the 
whole person,—must be looked to, with teacher as well as with pupil. 
If you are faulty, teachers, in this regard, you cannot expect,—I had 
almost said you ought not to demand,—these observances of your pupils. 
Your personal appearance, your air and mien, as well as your words 
and actions, will have an influence in shaping the character and settling 
the condition of your pupils. Iam sorry to say there is too much re- 
missness among teachers in this matter. To fail in great and difficult 
things ought not to excite wonder, and would not be likely to jeopard 
a teacher’s character; but to come short in points wholly within our 
power,—this is inexcusable. How much time is wasted, lost, by having 
things out of place,—by having a disorderly room, a disorderly desk ! 
and how much discomfort caused by personal negligence and slovenli- 
ness! “] care nothing,” says one, “ about my personal appearance.” 
But,” I reply, “what right have you to appear in society, and mingle 
with your fellow-beings, to their discomfort and annoyance? You owe 
something to others, and, therefore, either attend to your obligations or 
keep out of sight.” 


A TIME FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY THING IN ITS TIME. 


5. Have a time for every thing, and see that every thing is done at 
the time. Have a time to begin school, and a time to close school; a 
time for recess, a time for recitation, and a time for study ; and let 
each be done at the appointed moment. . Ponder in your own mind the 
various classes and exercises in your school. Determine the days and 
the hours for each lesson and exercise through the whole week. Let a 
programme or schedule be made out, and posted in some conspicuous 
place in the room, accessible to all. Let it be read aloud, until all are 
made acquainted with it. Let the older and larger scholars copy it. 
In this way, you may know, and every pupil may know, what lessons 
are to be recited, when, and how many times, through the whole week. 
Let your plan cover the whole field; let it be clear and consistent, so 
that the different parts may not interfere with or josile against each 
other; and adhere to it without demur, deviation, or relaxation. In 
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this you will find great economy of time. It will save you from all the 
delays of indecision and hesitation on your part, and of inquiry on the 
part of pupils, in respect to times, and subjects, and seasons. 


ATTEMPT BUT ONE THING AT A TIME. 


6. It will make it all the easier to preserve order, if you attempt to 
do but one thing at a time. This is so plain that it might seem un- 
necessary even to mention it. But I have known a teacher to attempt 
to hear two different classes, on different subjects, recite at the same 
time. Yea, I have witnessed the experiment of three classes, even, 
attempting to read simultaneously, under the same teacher, in the same 
room. This was done with the idea of saving time. But it is alla 
deception, an absurdity. Why not set the whole school into action, 
do all things at once, get through, and go home? You may do it; but 
it is certain that some of the work, at least, must be done badly. 

Teachers who do not carry the matter so far as this, not unfre- 
quently look over arithmetical questions, examine slates, or set copies, 
while hearing a class in grammar, reading, or some of what are called 
the easier exercises. This, though not quite so palpably absurd as 
the case first named, is yet a great misjudgment, to say the least. If 
you would do all both well and quick, do one thing at a time. 


KEEP BUSY. 


7. It will contribute greatly to the order of a school, that all the 
time, both of teachers and pupils, be fully occupied. Nothing is so 
fruitful of confusion and trouble as idleness. Let children or men have 
nothing to do, and assuredly they fall into sin. Fill up, therefore, the 
scholar’s time and your own with constant employment, vigorous effort. 
Pass from class to class, from lesson to lesson, and recitation to recita- 
tion, neither lazily nor with hurried confusion, but with all convenient 
despatch, lively rapidity. 


BE AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT YOU WISH YOUR SCHOLARS TO BE. 


8. You must be a daily, living example of all that you enjoin upon 
your pupils. You must yourselves be neat, and punctual, and- prompt. 
It will not do to be only pretty neat, and pretty exact and orderly, and 
the like. No; scholars must have in their teacher a living MopEL of 
all that they must be and do. When the hand of the dial-plate points 
to the hour for opening the school, let the school see that you are in 
your place, and that all must be in order. If you are one minute be- 
hind the time, think it not strange if your scholars are five. If you lay 
down your hat, bonnet, or cloak, upon the table, or chair, or desk, think 
it not strange that you find theirs under foot. If you spit on the floor, 
they will do more. If your shoes are not wiped clean, theirs will be 
— with mud. If your desk is in confusion, theirs will be chaos 
itself, 

GENTLENESS. STILLNESS. 


9. Let all your movements be gentle. Accustom yourselves and 
your pupils tothem. This greatly contributes to regularity. Move gen- 
tly ; walk gently ; speak gently. I never knew a really orderly school, 
where the pupils were allowed to go out, and come in, and move in 
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the schoolroom in a noisy, hurried, obstreperous manner ; and I do not 
believe an instance of the kind can be found. 

Have no noise when it is not unavoidable, and no louder than it is 
necessary. One word, one stroke of the bell, is as good as a dozen. 
It is even more significant and authoritative. The mere tap of Cysar’s 
finger stilled the Roman senate. Let your words be few, and they will 
be more eflective. 


MAKE PREPARATION FOR THE DAY’S WORK. 


10. You will find your account in having your schoolroom in order, 
and your business for the day prepared before school hours commence ; 
your writing books ruled, pens mended, copies set, &c. &c. Every 
devoted teacher does much in this way. Half an hour spent in this 
manner each morning before school opens, will, in its influence upon 
the operations of the school, be to you more than an hour’s gain. I 
have no confidence in the teacher of just six hours a day, and no more. 


STUDY THE CHARACTERS OF THE SCHOLARS. 


11, As early as possible, make yourselves acquainted particularly 
with the character of every scholar in school. Ascertain both what he 
can do and what he will do. For this purpose, observe him narrowly in 
school; go to him, talk with him, and, if practicable, visit his home. 
Inquire about him, and learn, as nearly as you can, under what influ- 
ences he has been brought up, that you may know what allowance to 
make for his backwardness and obliquities, and be prepared to extend 
to him a full share of your sympathies. “This,” you will say, “ is 
making a teacher’s life a great drudgery.” I know it. But, if you 
have been moved to the calling by the right motives, if you possess 
the right qualifications for the work, the yoke will be easy and the 
burden light. 


MINGLE VIGILANCE WITH CONFIDENCE. 


12. Keep a constant, general supervision over your schoolroom. 
Know what is going on in every part of it at all times ;—who is idle, 
who is playful, and who is studious. I do not mean, by this, that you 
must do any thing which would seem to say to your scholars that you 
have no confidence in them. This would create a very bad spirit in the 
school. I once knew a teacher,—and a good one, too, in other respects, 
—who, having no confidence in the honesty or sincerity of boys, used to 
keep a strict and narrow watch over his pupils, saying to them, “ You 
may deceive me if you can; but if I catch you—look out.” After 
such a challenge, their wits were set at work to elude his vigilance ; and 
when they succeeded,—which was sometimes the case,—it was made 
the occasion of great triumph. I would recommend or approve no such 
course as this. Have confidence in your pupils ;—have great con- 
fidence in them, and let them see it; but let them learn, very soon, that 
no mischief can long be carried on, in any part of the room, without 
your knowing it. There is a great difference among teachers in this 
respect. Some seem to have a kind of ubiquity in the schoolroom. 
They see all things; they know all things. Nothing escapes them. 
Others, again, see only the great faults, or little faults, only in Lir- 
TLE scholars. 
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SYMPATHIZE WITH ALL, BUT ESPECIALLY WITH THE UNFoRTUNatE. 

13. Karly convince your pupils, by actions as well as by words, that 
you are their friend. Let them see that you take an interest in them.— 
that you are making sacrifice of personal ease on their behalf. On this 
let there be no mistake. Inquire about their lessons, their amusements, 
—all that concerns them. Encourage the desponding, assist the 
inquiring, praise the deserving, and sympathize with all in all their 
trials. An encouraging word,—yea, a sympathizing look, even,—will 
have power to sustain and move their whole souls. They will remem- 
ber it, and be thankful for it, when you have gone to mingle with your 
mother earth. Especially sympathize with the dull and neglected, 
those that have none to commune with them, either at home or among 
their school-fellows ;—also, with the timid, trembling spirit, who would 
rather suffer alone, and writhe in anguish, than tell you his wants. Let 
him see in the bland, sympathizing look of his teacher, relief and 
encouragement. Speak gently to him. 


MAKE THE SCHOOL ATTRACTIVE. 


14. Again; every thing that you can do to render the school- 
room a pleasant and interesting place, will be so much added to your 
power over your pupils, and to the effective character of your school.— 
A picture hung upon the walls,—a piece of statuary,—a new article of 
apparatus,—a flower, or a mineral,—an interesting curiosity exhibited, 
—or an interesting anecdote, or story, related ;—all these will be so 
many means of attraction,—so many moral or mental levers, by which 


you may move the mass of mind on which you are operating. Store 
your minds, therefore, with interesting and instructive facts, incidents, 
and anecdotes, biographical and historical. Remember all you hear. 
Write them down in a book. These, judiciously interspersed in your 
instructions, will impart to the scenes of the schoolroom a life and 
exhilaration which hardly any thing else can do. 


EE WARY OF SENDING COMPLAINTS TO PARENTS. 


15. In regard to sending messages of complaint to parents, I say,— 
Do it with caution. Better scttle your own difficulties, if you can. 
From a candid, judicious parent you may get assistance ; but often it 
will only add to your embarrassments. 

16. Finally; whatever measures you may adopt,—to whatever 
motives you may appeal for governing and managing your school, 
whether to fear and the rod, or to favor and the hope of reward, or to 
the higher motives of duty and benevolence,—be fully persuaded in your 
own minds ; and whatever you fix upon, give it a fair trial before you 
abandon it for any thing else. You must not expect that any system 
whatever will be without its trials and objections. All you can expect 
is, that you may light upon some plan of which the advantages will far 
outweigh the evils. Whether you adopt the mild discipline ot the 
severe, you must expect trying cases, which you will hardly know 
what to do with. Do not imagine that by changing your ground you 
will assuredly get rid of all trouble. If there are difficulties on the 
forbearance principle, so there are, (and I believe greater ones,) on 
the compulsory. 
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But, after all, it will be asked, “ What will you do with a pupil 
who persists in disobedience? Will you ever appeal to the rod:” 
This question I may consider in a future communication. 

And now, — 

In conclusion; if any thing which I have said is deserving the 
attention of teachers, from the influence which it may have in preserv- 
ing the order and making easy the duties of the schoolroom, it becomes 
doubly so when considered in reference to the formation of habits, and 
affecting the future character of the pupils. But on this point I will 
not now enlarge. P. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR CORWIN, OF 
OHIO, DECEMBER 6, 1842. 


In a former communication, I have had occasion to urge upon the 
Legislature the necessity of maintaining, in full vigor, the school sys- 
tem now in force, and of improving it by every means which experience 
may, from time to time, suggest. Any act which wears the appearance 
of weakening, or looks to the future abandonment of it, must be con- 
sidered as a blow aimed at a system of policy which all enlightened 
en, of modern times, regard as of vital importance. By an act of the 
lust session, the school fund was reduced by an amount of about fifty 
thousand dollars. The necessity, real or imagined, for the reduction 
of such a fund, is greatly to be deplored. Heavy as the taxes now are, 
I cannot doubt but the people of the State would have cheerfully paid 
the amount thus taken off, knowing that their children were thereby to 
le fitted for the proper exercise of the great powers and privileges of 
American freemen. If the present rates of taxation should be reduced, 
I carnestly recommend that such reduction may be made to fall on 
other objects, many of which will readily suggest themselves to the 
wisdom of the Legislature, as interests which may safely be postponed 
to that of general education. It is by educating poor children, wher- 
ever they may be found, that we place them, to some extent at least, 
upon a footing of equality with the fortunate inheritors of rich estates. 
It is, of all agencies yet discovered, the most efficient in producing 
that perfect and just equality amongst men, which brings harmony into 
the social system, and gives permanency to free government. 





It has been truly said that children never learn so fast as during the 
first three or four years of their life. They are then like travellers just 
landed upon a foreign shore, amongst a strange people, and who, hav- 
ing their powers of observation intensely excited, learn more of the 
habits and manners of the alien country in the first month than in the 
succeeding twelve. The opinion of the child, respecting the objects 
he sees and the personages he meets, may not be formed so suddenly 
as those of the traveller; but, as more than an equivalent for this, the 
very mind is formed from which the opinions will afterwards proceed. 





“Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in their power 
‘oamend. It is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches.” 
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PROFANENESS. 


[We had laid aside for publication the subjoined excellent letter on 
the subject of profaneness, written by Mr. Youne, the Superintendent 
of Common Schools in the State of New York, when we observed, in 
a Pennsylvania paper,—the “ Keystone,”—the following endorsement of 
Mr. Young’s opinions by the Superintendent of Common Schools in 
the last-mentioned State. 

The views of these distinguished functionaries are of universal ap- 
plication, and should every where not merely be commended, but prac- 
tised upon. We would go one step further than the point which they 
were led to consider. We would not only discard all teachers addicted 
to profaneness, but all who would not discountenance and rebuke so 
odious and unnatural a vice, and exert themselves to the utmost to 
excite the abhorrence of their pupils against it. 

We venture to subjoin, after the letter of Mr. Young, a short extract 
from a printed Lecture of our own, delivered some years ago, in which 
the abomination of profane language is incidentally mentioned.—Eb.] 


Secretary's Orrice, 
Harrissure, Nor. 7, 1842. 


To the Editors of the “ Keystone: ” 

Gentlemen,—I observe, by the following extract from the District 
School Journal, that the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Oswego county, New York, addressed a communication to the Hon. 
Samuel Young, Superintendent of the Common Schools of that State, 
inquiring whether habitual profanity in a school teacher was a sufficient 
ground for annulling his certificate. The reply of the Superintendent 
is SO apposite, that you will confer on me a favor by inserting it in 
your valuable paper, as being deemed worthy of the consideration of 
the school directors in every district throughout this State. The 
principle there decided meets with my entire approbation ; and I hope 
the opinion therein expressed may be read by every board of directors 
throughout our own Commonwealth. | 

I am, respectfully, yours, A. V. Parsons, 
Sup’t. Common Schools. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—PROFANITY. 


{From the District School Journal. 
,' Puantx, Sept. 19, 1842. 


Dear Sir—Having expressed my conviction, to a party of teacners, 
not long since, that I should consider habitual profanity a sufficient 
ground for annulling a certificate, some of them considered me alto- 
gether too rigid. I therefore thought to lay the subject before you, for 
your consideration. Your views upon this question will be read with 
interest by the public, exert a salutary influence on the great mass of 
teachers, and confer a lasting benefit on the taught. 

Yours, respectfully, O. W. Ranpatt, 

Hoy. Sanver Youne. Deputy Sup’t. Oswego Co. 


Axsany, Oct. 6, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—You inform me that your opinion that habitual profanity 
would be a sufficient ground for annulling a certificate, is deemed, DY 
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some teachers, “altogether too rigid;” and you ask my views on this 
ubject. 

. fn the first place, I cannot imagine under what construction of law, 
or code of morality, an individual addicted to habitual profanity could 
ever have obtained a certificate as a qualified teacher. But,—such a 
certificate having been procured, no matter by what means,—I should 
deem it the imperative duty of any tribunal having the power, to affix 
upon it, at the earliest moment, the blot of annulment, and, if possible, 
of oblivion. 

“Good moral character” is made, by the statute, an indispensable 
requisite to the qualification of a teacher. ‘Profane cursing and 
swearing” is a legal offence, punishable by fine, and, in default of pay- 
ment, by imprisonment. Can ebony be mistaken for topaz? Can 
“good moral character” be ascribed to him who “habitually” puts 
both the laws of God and man at defiance? 

Most of the crimes and vices which afflict and disgrace society can 
plead that they are based upon some of the animal gratifications. It is 
to satisfy his real or factitious physical wants that the thief commits 
larceny. The glutton, in the indulgence of his appetite, is sustained 
by a precedent “running on all fours” in the swine; and the gross 
debauchee can claim the goat and the monkey as his brothers; but 
profanity is a spontaneous exhibition of iniquity,—a volunteer sin, com- 
mitted without temptation, and without reward,—a bastard vice, desti- 
tute of parentage, wholly disowned by nature. Phrenologists profess 
to find the location upon the human skull of all the animal propensi- 
ties. No one, however, has yet been able to detect the “bump” of 
profanity. Pandora’s box is full without it; and the amateurs in hu- 
man mischief and human misery have superadded this as a mere gratu- 
itous evil. 

I can conceive of nothing more horrible and repulsive than to send 
innocent little children to a school where they will be taught, either by 
precept or example, to stammer oaths and to lisp profanity. This is 
to poison the whole stream of life at its very source. 

If you know any teacher within your jurisdiction who is addicted to 
the low and vulgar vice of profanity, I advise you, in conjunction with 
the town inspectors, immediately to annul his certificate, unless you 
believe that such an exercise of power will impair your usefulness, and 
not be sustained by public sentiment. Should you so conclude, I 
direct that you send to this department the name of such teacher; on 
the receipt of which, I will relieve you from all responsibility on the 
subject. Yours, respectfully, 

Samvet Youne, Sup’t. Common Schools. 
O. W. Rannaut, Esq., Deputy Sup’t., Oswego Co. 








An advantage altogether invaluable, of supplying a child, by means 
of a library and of apparatus, with vivid ideas and illustrations, is, that 
'e may always be possessed, in his own mind, of correct standards and 
'ypes with which to compare whatever objects he may see in his excur- 
‘ions abroad, and that he may also have useful subjects of reflection, 
eee his attention is not engrossed by external things. A boy 
Who 1s made clearly to understand the philosophical principle on which 
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he flies his kite, and then to recognize the same principle in a wind or 
a water wheel, and in the sailing of a ship,—wherever business or 
pleasure may afterwards lead him, if he sees that principle in operation, 
he will mentally refer to it, and think out its applications, when other- 
wise he would be singing or whistling. ‘Twenty years would work out 
immense results from such daily observation and reflection. Dr. 
Franklin attributed much of his practical turn of mind,—which was 
the salient point of his immortality,—to the fact that his father, in his 
conversations before the family, always discussed some useful subject, 
or developed some just principle of individual or social action, instead 
of talking forever about trout-catching or grouse-shooting, about dogs, 
dinners, dice, or trumps. In its moral bearings, this subject grows into 
immense importance. How many months,—may I not say years ?—in a 
child’s life, when, with spontaneous activity, his mind hovers and: floats 
wherever it listeth! As he sits at home, amid familiar objects, or walks 
frequented paths, or lies listlessly in his bed, if his mind be not préoc- 
cupied with some substantial subjects of thought, the best that you can 
hope is, that it will wander through dream-land, and expend its activity 
in chasing shadows. Far more probable is it, especially if the child 
is exposed to the contamination of profane or obscene minds, that, in 
these seasons of solitude and reverie, the cockatrice’s eggs of impure 
thoughts and desires will be hatched. And what boy, at least, is there, 
who is not in daily peril of being corrupted by the evil communications 
of his elders? Weall know that there are self-styled gentlemen amongst 
us,—self-styled gentlemen,—who daily and hourly lap their tongues in 
the foulness of profanity; and though, through a morally insane per- 
version, they may restrain themselves in the presence of ladies and of 
clergymen, yet it is ouly for the passing hour, when they hesitate not 
to pour out the pent-up flood, to deluge and defile the spotless purity 
of childhood ; and this, too, at an age when these polluting stains sink 
centre-deep into their young and tender hearts, so that no moral bleach- 
ery can ever afterwards wholly cleanse and purify them. No parent, 
no teacher, can ever feel any rational security about the growth of the 
moral nature of his child, unless he contrives, in some way, to learn the 
tenor of his secret, silent meditations, or prepares the means, beforehand, 
of determining what those meditations shall be. A child may soon find 
it no diflicult thing to converse and act by a set of approved rules, and 
then to retire into the secret chambers of his own soul, and there to riot 
and gloat upon guilty pleasures, whose act would be perdition, and would 
turn the fondest home into a hell. But there is an antidote,—I do not 
say for all, but for most, of this peril. The mind of children can be sup- 
plied with vivid illustrations of the works of nature and of art; its 
chambers can be hung round with picture thoughts and images of truth, 
and charity, and justice, and affection, which will be companions to the 
soul when no earthly friend can accompany it. 





The learned and pious Dr. Cheyne says, “'The studious, the contem- 
plative, the valetudinarian, and those of weak nerves, if they aim at 
health and long life, must make exercise, in a good air, a part of 
their religion.” 
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BEAUTIFUL METHOD OF PROVING A SUM IN ADDITION. 


Take any number of figures,—suppose the following :— 








Strike a horizontal line under the columns in the ordinary manner, 


and also a line across the top, over the columns. Then begin the OBE 
addition at the top of the right-hand column. The amount of the first mii? 





column is 27. Set down 7, at the bottom, in the 
units’ place ; and, because there are two to be car- hi? 
33222 ; 
ried to the column of tens, place a 2, over the tens, ptins id 
above the upper line. Adding in the 2, the col- 573826 a 
umn of tens amounts to 25. Set the 5 under the 904579 iW 
tens, and write a 2, as before, over the column 286395 fe 
of hundreds. ‘That column, when added, is 22. 98047 AB 
Set a 2 under the hundreds, and a 2 over the thou- 138410 1 


sands, and so proceed with the tens of thousands, . 
and the hundreds of thousands. ‘The whole will 


6 
2601257 































then stand thus :— 

To prove the sum, proceed thus :—After drawing a horizontal line 
under the answer, add together the figures constituting the original 
sum, beginning at the bottom of the left-hand column. Casting up 
this colutmn, I find it to amount to 23,—that is, it is 3 less than the 
number of hundreds of thousands set down, which is 26. Set a 3 
under the 6, to show the deficiency, and then proceed to the next right- 
hand column, adding from the bottom upwards. 

This column amounts to 27,—that is, it wants 3 of 














being such a number as would require us to set down . 33222 

a cipher, corresponding with the cipher in the an- 798896 
swer,—therefore let 3 be set down under the cipher. P< T¢ mig > 
Proceed in this way to the end. In adding up the ° 0 4 ni ia 
nght-hand or units’ column, if the sum is rightly 28639 = 
done, there will be as many tens to carry as had 6 9 S041 
been set down over the column of tens ; and the units’ i 138410 
figure will correspond with the units’ figure above 2601257 
it. All the other figures in the last line will corre- 33 22 27 


spond with those in the line above the upper hor- 
izontal mark, and the whole will stand thus :— 

In going over a sum in addition, the second time, to prove it, we 
should always take the figures in a direction opposite to that in which 
we took them at first, because the mind, after having made a mistake in 
adding any two figures together, is very likely to make the same mistake, 
the second time, if the figures are taken in the same consecutive order. 
_In proving a sum, if an error is detected, it does not show, affirma- 
uvely, what is right; it only shows that something is wrong. 

A simple example has here been taken ; it will be easy to apply the 
Principle when the amount to be carried is more than nine. 


nate it a 1 - 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION IN A 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 


There is used, in some great mechanical establishments, an immense 
iron or granite wheel, weighing many tons, which, by a long-continued 
application of power, is made to revolve with swifter and swifter 
motion, until, revolution quickening upon revolution, and velocity re- 
doubling upon velocity, it acquires a frightful acceleration and momen- 
tum ; and several instances have occurred, where one of these massive 
wheels has been driven at such a speed that the centrifugal force has 
rent asunder the strong cohesion of the granite or iron, and hurled off 
its rifted segments, one to demolish the building, another to pulverize 
the machinery, a third to annihilate the workmen. 

A similar accumulation of velocities or impetus springs naturally and 
necessarily from a republican government, because, in such a govern- 
ment, not only is the intellect left free to think, but the selfish passions 
are left free to act. Hence the necessity of calling into being some 
moral power which shall reach around and outside of the selfishness 
and baser passions of men, and bind down their insurgent forces, and 
harmonize them into accordant and consentaneous movements. The 
bayonet cannot subdue the citizens, for there are none but citizéns to 
wield it. In a cqgmmunity where a-majority are criminals, laws are 
no barrier, for the criminals themselves are sovereigns over the law, and 
can alter it at will. And besides, by whatever rules good men may 
agree to be bound, it is by a transgression of those very rules that bad 
men gain advantages. Even religion, alone, will be inefficacious, for 
the sentiment of religion, without intelligence, becomes fanaticism on 
one side, or superstition on the other. Nothing can outreach and 
overrule the mutinous and insurrectionary energies to ‘Which our politi- 
cal system gives birth, but a general, a universal enlighténing of the 
people,—that enlightening which consists of the two elements, reason 
and conscience. Education is the medium of such an enlightening. 
Without this, the spontaneous, uncontrolled energies of our nature will 
rift society into fragments, and bury high and low beneath its ruins. 





It is said by some that the good sense, the sound judgment, the 
practical sagacity, which we find in the community, are only what has 
luckily escaped the ravage of a bad education. 





Many children learn bad things for the same reason that hungry 
children devour unwholesome food,—not because they originally like 
the bad things or the unwholesome food best, but because, in both 
cases, they are furnished with an appetite ready made, which, not 
being supplied with its proper nutriment, is fain to accept pos”. 
Give the mind, then, good instruction, as a preventive of bad, as _ 
would give the body good food, that it may have no appetite for 


poison. 
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